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QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Edited by W. A." Hurwitz, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
DISCUSSIONS. 

We present this month only one discussion, by Professor Florence P. Lewis, 
dealing with Euclid's parallel postulate. Professor Lewis sketches the history 
of the controversy over this postulate, and indicates its bearing on the problems 
of teaching. The subject is of great interest and importance. While it would 
be rash to assert that a knowledge of the history of non-Euclidean geometry 
and an acquaintance with the modern views regarding the nature of a postulate 
are indispensable prerequisites to successful teaching of elementary geometry, 
nevertheless it can not be denied that such equipment must notably enrich and 
vivify a teacher's own appreciation of the subject and thus add materially to the 
effectiveness of teaching. 

The subject is an extensive one, not readily amenable to adequate treatment 
in a short article. It is unlikely that any two persons, in giving a short account 
of the history of the parallel postulate and the development of non-Euclidean 
geometry, would make exactly the same selection of names to be mentioned or the 
same interpretation of historical facts. Still less likely would be the agreement 
of independent writers on the pedagogic aspects of the question. Thus our 
readers will probably occasionally disagree with parts of Professor Lewis's 
treatment or dissent from some of her conclusions. But it is believed that the 
article as a whole represents a consistent and just account, which should be of 
value to many readers, especially those concerned with the teaching of geometry. 

Professor Lewis's contention that we should cease to fear redundancy in our 
list of assumptions seems irrefutable. A course in geometry for adolescents 
should not be planned in the same way as a course for graduate students in the 
university. Why "prove" to a high school student that circles with equal radii 
are congruent? To the poor student the proof brings no added conviction; 
while the good student wonders why, if this proof is logically necessary, it is not 
even more essential to show that no arc of a circle is a segment of a straight line. 
Both statements would be welcome as assumptions. 

Perhaps it is not easy to draw the line between what is to be assumed and 
what is to be proved. Probably every child would accept as assumptions the 
propositions on congruence of triangles; probably almost none would be satisfied 
to accept the angle sum of a triangle without proof. It may require some dis- 
crimination to decide just which theorems arouse in the student that demand for 
an answer which is the kernel of all successful teaching; but there can be little 
doubt that such decision should form the basis of our future treatment of ele- 
mentary geometry. 



